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tive to an extent which sometimes savoured of
suspicion and distrust He took the Military
Department under his wing, encouraged its
criticisms, and expressed delight when any mis-
take was brought to his notice. Instead of con-
fining himself to questions of broad policy the
Military Member began to investigate matters
of discipline and training which had hitherto
been regarded as outside his province; in fact
he assumed authority equal, if not superior, to
that of the Commander-in-Chief. This was the
system which became known as the Dual
Control.
Even before he left England to take up his
appointment, Kitchener had been warned by
the Adjutant-General that the Military Depart-
ment was obstructive, but his first meetings
with Curzon were very cordial; many reforms
were discussed and on most of them agreement
was easy. Three months later he drew up a
paper showing that the Military Department
gave rise to much unnecessary correspondence
and pointing out the danger of dual control.
Curzon admitted that there was too much
writing, but suggested that the matter should
be deferred till Kitchener had more experience
in office, and this seemed so reasonable that no
objection could be raised. A few months' ex-
perience confirmed the first impression.
Though his proposals had been accepted, some-
times with eagerness, tiie tone of the corre-
spondence implied that no reform could pass
until it had received a blessing from the Military
Department There was in fact a tone of